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TE CLRCOLAR 
Alms to be the exponent of Bible Communism. advocating the 
Religion of the sible, sad the Socialism of the Primitive 
Church = [t will. also, giveits readers a supply of general in- 
talligeace. and he news of the day. 

It is offered, as the gospel is, without money and without 
price co chose who choose to receive it thus, or at One Dollar 
a year tosoch as prefer to pay. At present it i« supported princi 
pally by th» fuads of the Daeida Vom -auaity and its branches, 
aided by the free coatributions of it~ friends. aud a few remit- 
te nces from those who choose to pay for it. Our expectation, 
however, is that the idea of a Fax: Dairy Reciaious Press, as 
the pl t aud ion of Free Schools, Free 
Churches, and ¢ree Beaevol-nt Societies, will gradually be- 
© me Known, aad be appreciated among all spiritually minded 
Tuligionists, and that thus the Ciredar, as the embodiment of 
thatidea, will draw to itself a voluate+r constituency more 
whole-hearted, for iastauce, than that which surrounds the Bi- 
bie Society, and endows it aaaually with a revenue of several 
handred thousaud dollars. 

Specimen nuiavers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. auy <ivseciber wisning to discontinue his paper, 
should ceturn 1s a copy with nis name and residence written 
upon it, aad che simple order, * Diseontinue ” 


Addrese ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. ¥.”” 








WANTED. 

Intelligent, reliable, sympathetic, volunteer Cor- 
respon leats, in our own country and every part 
of the world, who will give us early and au- 
thentic informution of events occurring in their 
respective localities, that are of a remarkable char- 
acter, orof geavral interest to mankind, and who 
will also furuish us, froia time to time, with brief 
and lucid expositivus of such topics as come within 
their range of thought and observation, 








Our Purpose in the Future, 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instruineutality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of iustraction, Lueretore religion 
ought to lay outits strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3 Joucnalism is the superior function of the 
press—iaore elfective than book-making, because 
more coutinuous and universal in its operation. e- 
iigion vugnt, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. fhe Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism-—as much more eifective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more eilective chan book-mak- 
ing, and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascead from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the nume of the Curistiao religion, have pur- 
posed aud are expecting to institute a Daily Keli- 
gious Press, so soon as Providence opens the way, 
— the means are placed in their ey sine 


The Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Ss. Wow house’s 


SUPERIORSTEEL TRAPS, 


Enameled Traveling-B igs, Palm-Leaf 
Hats, Caps, Satia Cravats, &c, 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Groen & Prescervwea 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for any of the above articles direeted to 
THE ONELD 1 COMMUNITY, Oacida, N. ¥. 
will receive ae attention. 
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“Publications. 
THE BEREAN; A AM: maal fo for the help of those 


who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 

octavo volune of 509 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 

Price, $1.50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin. The New 
Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil.Our 
Relationsto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death.Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
fonclusions,differing widely from those of the old Theology 
Allwho wisato understand Biste Comucnisw—its constita® 
tional basis. and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annual Reports anl other publications of the 
Oneida Community and its branches; presenting. 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
oftheir Religiousanl Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 ets. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de. 
fended by J. H. Novus. Pamphlet, 64 cts. 


P= Past Volumes of f the Circular can be fur- 
nished to order; and any of the soove Publications 
may be sent by mail! to all parts of the country. 


The Oneida Community: 





Where and What It is. 


—The Community consists of about 220 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa? proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
Foran account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here about 
fourteen years, and is self-supporting. There isa 
branch community located at Wallingford, Copn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency. and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and budy ; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement ot 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had ali things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRAcION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI: 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism. 
a punphiet of 123 purges, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of rree CRITICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-bebaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

--Tue Circunar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 
The Kingdom of (leaven, established by Christin the 

interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 

with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, asa sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
ubolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling togetberin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Duily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 

ted to God. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


For sale, a choice assortment of Flower Seeds. of 
our own raising They will be furnished in collec- 
tions of twenty-five surts for $1. 

We have also on hand an assortment, comprising 
some rare and valuable flower seeds, obtained of a 
Seedsman and Florist. They will be furnished in 
collections of twenty-five sorts, for $1. 

Persons wishing to purchase seeds for the coming 
season, may order from us through the mail 

aanpeny ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
Oneida, N. F¥. 
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Purpose the Basis of Im- 
provement. 
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It is very important that we should} 
have a clear idea of the right kind of spir- | 
it in which to receive criticism, 


go as to | and hope. 


put through. We see what onght to be 
done, and then go and pray ; not merely 
,to move God, but to gather our desires 
lim a harmenious vote for the measure.-— 
| We must first have a right conception of 
the power of God, and then exercise faith 
A purpose cannot be formed 


make it an occasion of pnctdent 1 improve- | | without hope-—without hope our desires 


meut and advance. The difference be- 
tween a right and wrong spirit in the 
case, is the difference there,is between 
manliness and childishness, A childish 
spirit frustrates the power and operation 
of truth in two ways. In one form, it 
meets criticism with indifference, care- 
lessness and sluggishness—it hears and 
forgets. It is not really pricked to the 
heart and stirred to manly action, An- 
other almost opposite manifestation of 
the childish spirit is a spirit of impa- 
tience, a hurrying spirit—one which is 
too anxious to receive, too personal, A 
real lover of truth will not only take 
pleasure in the accomplishment of good, 
but in the process by which it is accom- 
plished—he will not only love the meat, 
but love to crack the nut. If we have 
our eye on the result alone, the process 
will be disagreeable to us. A man who 
paints a picture for the money merely, 
is no artist—he has no taste for the art, 
if he does not enjoy the process, A lover 
of truth will enjoy the process as well as 
the result of criticism—he will have a 
quiet satisfaction in seeing the beauty of 
truth working in the process, and not be 
impatieut for the fruit. 

This childish spirit, in a person who 
has great hope, becomes excited and im- 
patient, and sets to bustling about in a 
way which does not accomplish any thing. 
In a person who is naturally sober and 
hypochondriac, it produces discourage- 
ment and despair ; he finds no pleasure in 
the process of improvement; he is only 
pleased with the result, and is in despair 
because it is not accomplished at once. 
Suppose you were set to thread a needle ; 
if you were all in a bustle, or if your eyes 
were full of tears, you could not do it. 
You would do it only by being cool, and 


quietly in earnest, and having your eyes 
clear. The operation of joining ourselves 


to the truth, is some like threading a 
needle—it cannot be done in the agita- 
tion of either hope or fear. The more 
we are in trouble, or the more difficult 
and tremendous the thing to be done, 
the more need there is of a calm, patient, 
self-possessed spirit ; i. e., a manly spirit, 
free from childishness. 

Let us sec if we can analyze what takes 
meet the truth which is 
to change our character, in a right spir- 
it. We know the change is to be effec- 
ted by the power and grace of God, on 
one hand, and his power working in us 


place, when we 


on the other. So far as we are concerned, 
it is through a purpose formed in us.--— 
A purpose is the result of matured desire. 
When any particular desire has canvassed 
the whole range of our nature, and ob- 
tained the vote of all other desires, it 
Prayer is the best 
, and get their 


becomes a purpose, 
means to gather our desires 
agreement on any measure we wish to 





wil] not get together in town-meeting, 
with expectation of success. If, with 
hope and faith, and what we know about 
God, we pray to him, we shall find our 
desires brought to an issue. We are 
then in a position to develop a purpose. 
When it issues forth from hope, it is a 
bright, clear will ; it is not a gross, mus- 
cular, forced will, like that which the 
impatient, bustling spirit gets up on the 
spur of the moment, but a bright divine 
flame of will. It is immortal, and will 
never be quenched ; and yet it is patient 
and quiet. 

A will generated in that way is worth 
more thaa all the fruits of it, just as the 
seed is more important than all that 
grows out of it. Suppose we want a 
change of our whole character on some 
point of taste. When by such a process 
as has been described a will is formed, we 
have got the substance of what we want. 
Because God values the seed-purpose 
more than fruit, he will try our patience, 
and have us wait for the promise—wait 
for our purpose to spread out im our char- 
acters. It is his policy to let the germ 
of any change or improvement, stand by 
itself, and strengthen itself. A manly 


spirit is calm and rational, and to get at 


the change desired, will lie in wait with 
the same purpose bright for years. The 
Bible speaks of men who “lie in wait to 
deceive;” we must lie in wait for the 
truth, like a cat that watches for a mouse 
—the cat lies perfectly still, not a muscle 
stirs; but her eyes are all on fire, shining 
with a bright keen flame; and that flame 
indicates her purpose, while her stillness 
indicates her patience. This is the way 
to watch for improvement. There is 
nothing pleases God more, than to see us 
lie in wait for improvement, with a keen 
bright eye, without any flurry. However 
far we may be from what he wishes us to 
be, if there is this purpose in us, he is 
pleased with us. In hunting, the sports- 
man has glorious sport in running down 
the game, as weil asin taking it. An old 
fox hunter does not care so much for the 
fox, as he does for the excitement of the 
chase. We want this manly purpose 
formed in us, by the process we have de- 
scribed, and then lie in wait, ready to 
seize any opportunity which offers in the 
direction of our object—not expecting to 
jump instantaneously at an end; not fret 
and hurry, or be discouraged; but watch 
with patience. God waits on us with all 
long-suffering and patience; it is impolite 
and unkind for us to trouble him with 
our impatience, when he is not impatient. 
That spirit which seeks improvement 
with reference to the immediate resul;, 
is the essence of pleasure-seeking. When 
pleasure-seeking is cornered up, its last 
resort is to turn round and want to make 
improvement at one jump. 
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To show the difference between a child- 
ish and a manly spirit, suppose we should 
propose to a company of children to build 
a house. We can imagine that some of 
them would think, in a presumptous,crude 
way, that they could do it directly, and 
begin immediately to fly round and be in 
a bustle, expecting to perform it ina 
very short time. Others would say, it 
was such a monstrous job, they could 
rever do it, and so refuse to try. Buta 
man of energy and judgment, would cal- 
culate his materials, and go about it with 
an unwavering purpose, coolly expecting 
it would take him six months to do it.— 
The great works in the vity, like the Dry 
Dock for instance, may justly inspire our 
reverence, as exponents of a manly pur- 
pose—of a bright will extending through 
years, cool and self-sustained. In that 
view, they are sublime. We must learn 
to form immortal, self-sustaining purpos- 
es, that do not depend on immediate fruit- 
fulness. 

Observe that this idea of lying in wait, 
is not, on the one hand, to keep perfectly 
still, nor on the other to bustle about ; 
but we must watch. Christ and Paul 
both said a good dea} about watching.— 
This faculty of watching with fire in the 
eye, isa great secret of power. It re- 
quires a perfect balance of spirit between 
eagerness ané self-control. 
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Close of the Volume. 





The present number closes the tenth volume of 
the Circular. A brief vacation being desirable, 
we shall not begin the next volume till week after 
next. We shall, meantime, endeavor to review 
the field a little and prepare for a fresh start. 
We hope to make the Circular a constantly im- 
proving medium of the Spirit of Truth, and do 
earnestly ask that our faith and fellowship with 
the heavens may be enlarged, and that we may 
be able to speak the right word for Christ and 
his Kingdom at the right time. Pray for us, 
brethren who love our Lord Jesus Christ, every- 
where, that utterance may be given us, and all 
boldness, to make known the mystery of the Gos- 


pel. . 





Christ’s Rule of Judgment. 


The rule of judgment which Christ brings 
out in the 25th of Matthew, briefly referred to 
in our last paper, is suggestive of thouyht, and 
is as wide in its scope as the relations of hu- 
manity. 

According to that rule, the point of character 
on which the destinies of men turn, is in the 
spirit of service, or the iack of it. Christ 
commends those who had visited him, clothed 
him, fed him, and served him, and condemns 
those who had not. If we look deep enough 
we shall find that this principle underlies all the 
great questions of progress and civilization with 
which the age is heaving. It is this that ex- 
presses the issue between Freedom and Slavery, 
the world over. It is simply the issue between 
the spirit 0. service and its opposi:e. Slavery 
is a system whereby a certain class contrives 
to make a lower class work for them and serve 
them. It regards service as «a degradation. 
But it is not alone between Freeiom and chat- 
tel Slavery that this issue exists. Wherever 
one class makes another work for it aod minis- 
ter toits aggrandizement, there is the issue 
between the spirit of service and the spirit of 
domination—between that which Christ exalted 
and commended, and that which he condemned. 
Whoever attempts to ride on the shoulders of 
other men and make them support him and 
labor for him and serve bim, is placing him. 





self on the left hand of Christ, among those 
who will go away into everlasting shame aud 
contempt. 

And this is the great issue of the age —the 
struggle of God’s poor with the oppressor— 
between those who work and those who ride. 
The struggle between Slavery and Freedom is 
only one phase of the issue. Slavery is one 
method of riding—a very coarse method with- 
al. There are thousands of other methods 
The whole hireling system of the North and of 
the world is the outgrowth of that spirit. 
Whoever hates work, whoever plans, schemes, 


and operates to make others work for bim | 


and for his individual benefit, belongs to 
the class of the oppressor. Whoever fosters 
and cultivates the spirit of caste, of aristocra- 
ey, isonthe same side. Whoever is ambi- 
tious to get rich, in order to get rid of work 
and make other folks work for him, has the 
same spirit—the same spirit which animates 
the slaveholders of the South, the spirit which 
God hates, and which he will condemn in the 
great assize of judgment. 

This is the simple rule with which we may 
measure all the questions of the age. By it 
we may settle the relative values of the North 
and the South in the present war. So far as 
the North represents the cause of the workers, 
so far as it represents the spirit of service, so 
far the Lord is on the side of the North—and 
no farther. So far is the cause of the North 
deserving of the sympathy of the people, or of 
So far will it suc- 


good men—and no farther. 


ceed ultimately and finally--and no farther. 





So in other lands. Wherever the working 
people are struggling upwards to freedom, and 
for the opportunity of development, in the issue 
between them and the oppressor class, Christ 
is on their side. He is interested in the peo- 
ple-—the working people—tke producers—the 
serving millions. When He entered upon his 
mission here on earth eighteen hundred years 
ago, he claimed in himself the fulfillment of the 
prophecy of Isaiah: ‘* The Spirit of the Lord 
is upon me, because he hath anointed me to 
preach the gospel to the poor ; he hath sent me to 
heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to 
the caplives, and the recovering of sight to the 
blind, ¢o set at liberty them that are bruised.” 
He said unto his disciples also, ‘* Ye know that 
the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion 
over them, and they that are great exercise au- 
thority upon them. But it shall not be so 
among you: but whosoever will be great among 
you, let him be your minister ; and whosoever 
will be chief among you, let him be your servant : 
even as the Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ran- 
som for many.” expect 
Christ to sympathize with or favor any spirit 
that is the opposite of this. Whoever is work- 
ing for these ends and in this spirit, is working 
with Christ and for Christ, 


We never need 


3y this rule every one can decide on whose 
side he stands, whether on the side of Christ, or 
on that of the oppressor. Whoever would stand 
on the side of Christ, and in sympathy with his 
heart, must elear himself cf the slavcholder- 
spirit that wants to get rid of work, and ride 
others; must become thoroughly in love with 
service, and live for others—--for the interest, 
happiness and progress of mankind. He who 
does this and holds himself aloof from all the 
issues and quarrels of the world that do not 
involve this principle—is the partizan of the 
Spirit of service alonc—-may know on which side 
of Ckrist he will stand in the day of judgment. 

In view of tlie coming judgment—in which 
we are to be “‘ judged, every man according 
to his works”—the great question we should 
ask ourselves is, What are we working for? 
are we working to get rid of work? to make 
others work for us? Are we working to ex- 
alt ourselves at the expense of others; for 
selfish, individual ends? Then we shall be 
damned. We have ranged ourselves wn the 
left hand of Christ, and must ‘‘ go away into 
everlasting punishment.” Are we, on the 
other hand, working for others? working to 
make God’s poor wiser, better, happier ; helping 
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ito lift the burdens off men’s shoulders, minis- 
| tering to tie humble, opening the prison doors 
to them that are bound? Then if we are faith- 
ful and true to this spirit we shall some time 
hear the glad words: ‘‘ Come ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world.” 

Be this then our prayer, not to get rid of 
work or service, but that God will constantly 
enlarge our sphere of work, that enterprise 
after enterprise may rise up before us, open- 
ing new fields wherein we may serve one an- 
other and make one another happy. Work, 
glad, ever-inereasing work, blessing avd help- 
ing others, be our’s forevermore. Service, 
ever-enlarging service, this is the order of hea- 
ven, the key-note of eternity. ’ 
a 


Late News. 


Flood in California. 

California is sufferng severely from immense 
floods caused by an unprecedented succession of 
storms. The city of Sacramento has been inun- 
dated ; in some places the water was 11 feet deep. 
It is stated that the area of land overflowed in 
the State is twenty miles broad and two humdred 
and fifty miles long, making upward of three mil- 
lion acres, mostly arable, a considerable portion 
being actually fenced and tilled. . [t 1s estimated 
that 4,500 cattle and sheep have been drowned 
since the winter commenced, 


Central America. 

Letters from Honduras, of December 18th, state 
that that country, like California, is suffering 
from unprecedeuted rains, flooding large portions 
of the country, causing great destruction of prop- 
erty, and drowning four or five hundred people. 
Mormondom. 

The Mormons of Utah have formed a State 
Constiiution, io be submitted to Congress, asking 
to be admitted into the Union. 

Mexico. 

The news from Mexico is to the effect that the 
Mexicans continue to prepare for defense against 
the Allies. Affairs at the Capitol favor the Con- 
stitutional Government. The reaction is at an 
end. Nearly all its chiefs have given in their ad- 
hesion to the Government, and offered their ser- 
vices for the war. ‘he critical state of affairs will 
prevent the American Minister, Mr. Corwin, from 
leaving Mexico, as ne intended, for the present. 
He will remain until he receives dispatches from 
the State Department, responsive to his letter 
brought recently by Mr. Plumbe. The Alles are 
represented by their respective Commissioners : 
Spain by Gen. Prim, England, by Sir Charles 
Wyke, and France by Admiral La Graviexe. All 
are now at Vera Cruz. No negotiations have 
taken place, and the Mexicws will be reluctant 
to enter into them so long as their territory is oc- 
cupied by an armed force. This will likely lead 
to movements towards the interior by the Spanish 
forces, when war will ensue. 


Mexican letters, via Havana, say : 


The alliesare greatly dissatisfied with their 
prospects in Mexico, and complain that Miramon 
and his aids had deceived them. They expected 
aid from a etrong party, and they find the popu- 
lation us one man against them. They are con- 
vinced that their present forces are entirely in- 
adequate to the task of bringing the Mexicans to 
terms. The troops at Vera Cruz are suffering 
greatly from sickness—500 men out of 8,000 be- 
ing in the hospital. Whenever tney have ven- 
tured boyond the range of their cannon, they have 
been shot down, if few, or driven back if in force. 
Discontented or virtually besieged, they quarrel 
among themselves. On one occasion, a French 
Regiment fought a Spanish Regiment until a num- 
ber were killed and wounded in each. In conse- 
quence of this brawl, it was determined that the 
French force should immediately land at Tampi- 
co, where, as previous advices inforta us, resis- 
tance would be made. The Fnglish were at the 
same time to attack Matamoras. 

Mr. Corwin writes that Dublado, who ts the 
soul of the new Administration, declares that 
Mexico will make a successful resistance to the 
invaders, but adds that he (Corwin) has not 
learned on what territorial line of defenses he 
will make it. The allies have already differed 
among themselves on a number of trifling points, 
suchas the relative positions at Vera Cruz of 
their national flags, which have been changed 
three times, and of the order of their signatures to 
proclamations and other documents. 


The Battle of Kentucky, 

The Union Victory at Mill Spring is confirmed. 
The Rebels appear to have been thoroughly routed 
and to have retreated in the greatest confusion 
abandvning their camp, a large amount of stores, 
some artillery, 100 four horse wagons and 1,200 





horses and mules. The Union loss was 39 killed 


| 
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and 150 woumded, while that of the Rebels was 
114 killed 116 wounded and 45 prisoners. The 
number of Union troops actually engaged is re- 
ported at about 3,000. The Rebel force alto- 
gether, is said to have been, according to their 
own account, about 10,000. Southern papers ad- 
mit they had 6,000. 

Turkish Bath in New-York. 

The Tribune says a project is on foot for es- 
tablishing a Turkish bath in New-York City, and 
several thousand dollars have already been sub- 
scribed for the purpose. It is proposed to erect 
a building especially for this purpose ; to send to 
Turkey for a sufficient number of men and wo- 
men vo act as bath attendants end to superintend 
the various departments, and fit up the establish- 
ment similar to the best in Constantinople and 
Smyrna. It is estimated that the buiiding will 
cost $10,000, transporiation of attendants $2,000; 
bath furmture $2,500, &c., the whole amounting 
to $22,500. The Turkish bath has been highly 
recommended by English physicians. 

Cotton Growing in Hayti, 

We understand from letters received in this 
city, that the project of growing cotton in Hayti 
has been commenced and will be carned forward 
with great vigor, and with good promise of a suc- 
cessful result. In the province of St. Mark, 
about twelve hundred colored men have been 
collected, principaily emigrants from the United 
States and Canada, and including a number of 
“contraband-” from the South, who have com- 
menced the work, having been assured of the 
countenance and support of the Government of 
the Isiand. In answer to an order from St. Mark, 
a merchant of this city will, in a few days, des- 
patch a vessel loaded with agricultural impiements, 
furniture, and other articles of necessity, for the 
laborers in this new enterprise.— Boston Travel- 
ler. Jan. 17. 

Negrves at Port Royal. 


A Washington dispatch says: “Col. Reynolds, 
the Government agent at Port Royal to superin- 
tend the gathering, ginning and transportation 
of cotton on the Sea Islands, arrived here yester- 
day and had a long interview with the Secretary 
of the Treasury. He has already secured more 
than $1,000,000 worth of cotton. The two or 
three thousand negroes just freed are industrious 
and orderly, and do their work well and cheer- 
fully. They need clothing and wedical assistance. 
He desires to take back with him an ample sup- 
ply of the former, and several physicians who 
shall devote themselves to these interesting work- 
men.” 

Freed Slaves in Kansas. 
The Chicago Tribune makes the following 
statements, vouching for their accuracy: 

‘‘The number of slaves freed by the agency of 
the Kansas soldiers up to this date cannot be less 
than 3,000, while several hundred others have 
crossed the river and border from Missouri, of 
their own volition, Gen Lane’s Brigade, since 
August, has brought out at least 2.000; Col. Jen- 
nison has relieved the Rebels of not less than sev- 
en hundred or eight hundred, while jayhawking 
parties and smaller detached commands have 
brought in as many more. A great many men 
are employed by officers, and as cooks in the 
messes of the soldiers. 

“These all receive pay more or less liberal. 
varying from $& to $20 per month, with clothes 
and rations. Beside this, a number are employed 
as teamsters. The wagon-master of the Kansas 
Brigade is a Black man, known as Buck. He is 
quite a well known character on the border. The 
total thus employed must approximate to five 
hundred persons. It would be desirable if some 
kind of discipline and drill could be given them, 
both because they generally show theinselves cour- 
ageous, and because it would be beneficial in form- 
ing and fostering habits of self-respect. 

“ The principal portion of the contraband pop- 
ulation live in the border countics and towns. 
Leavenworth, Lawrence, Ossawatomie, Atchison 
and Mound City have the larger population of 
them. Leavenworth has probably a population 
of over a thousand, in the city and immediate vi- 
cinity. There hasbeen, for a long time. an active 
and well-organized underground railroad at that 
point, the superintendant of which is a colored 
man. The knowldege of this depot is wide-spread 
among the slaves in the contiguous portions of 
Missouri, and they are constantly availing them- 
selves thereof. Lawrence hw a population, in 
and around the town, about the same as Leaven- 
worth. Atchison has two or three hundred. Os- 
sawatomie and neighboring township, three or 
four hundred. Mound City, Linn, and Bourbon 
County wust have over a thousand, ax this sec- 
tion is where they were brought by Lane. At 
Topeka and other points there are a number. 

“In the Fall it was indeed a serious question 
what these people would do during the Winter. 
But this, hke the rest of questions, meets its sol- 
ution in practical results. The best authorities 
say that among all the contrabands now in and 
coming to Kansas, there will not be over five per 
cent who will in any way become chargeable to 
the public purse. Nor will this five per cent loog 
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remain in a condition of panperism. At all their 
meetings for education and o.her self-impreve- 
ment projects arnong them, they have unmistak- 
ably shown their desire to du without aid from 
white people.” 


———— oo oO 


A Winter Night. 


Sweer, O winter winds, at will, 
Downward from your northern shore, 
Louder yet, and louder still ; 
We but mock your fiercest roar. 
We have naught from thee to fear ;— 
Hope is crowned, and Love is here. 
Love is here. 


Be our old-time griefe forgot 
In this season of delight ; 
And, O Care! we shall be ‘* not,-- 
Not at home” to thee to-night. 
We prolong our time of cheer ;-- 
Hope is crowned, and Love is here. 
Love is here. 


For our ears shall sweeter chimes 
Of this winter night be born, 
Than the summer's sweetest rhymes, 
Wafted o’er her waving corn, 
Fuller than the spring of cheer ;-- 
Hope is crowned, and Love is here. 
Love is here. 
—Independent. 


~ CORRESPONDENCE. 





Glimpses in Washington,--No. 3. 
“NITED STATES SANITARY COMMISSION—ORGANI- 
ZATION, OBJECTS, &C. 

Early in the season of 1861, several benevolent 
and philanthropic gentlemen from different por- 
sions of the country, met at Washington to devise 
the best plan for aiding the sick and wounded of 
the Volunteer Army. 

The life and soul of the movement was Frederick 
Law Oimsted, well known as the author of several 
volumes of Travel, but whose name will become 
great and blessed as the projector of the United 
States Sanitary Commission. This Commission 
was constituted, by order of the Secretary of War, 
June 9. 

Its objects are, to watch over the health of the 
army, '0 suggest and carry out measures for the 
prevention of disease, and to furnish the sick and 
wounded in hospitals, stores, comforts and re- 
medial appliances, which the Government does 
not furnish, or has not at hand. 

We will take up the last topic first, and notice 
she aid the Commission has received from the 
loyal women of the North to carry out its plan of 
helping the sick and wounded. [tis a noble, 
generous response; more than two thousand box- 
es of goods having come from New England alone. 
If you could witness the opening of some of these 
boxos, your heart would be made glad. Such 
quaniities of sheets, many of them linen and heir 
looms for generations past, and which money could 
not buy ; shirts by thousands, cotton and cotton- 
flannel ; pillows, and cases ; socks, thousands upon 
thousands ; jellies, preserves, native wines, dried 
fruit, in fact everything that warm-hearted and 
loving womax could think of, and nothing too 
good for the brave men who are exposing their 
lives for their country’s weal. 

Let me give you the cuntents of a medium box, 
taken at random: 12 quilts, 13 sheets, 11 pillows, 
14 pillow-cases, 8 towels, 8 prs. socks, 3 blankets, 
4 shirts, 3 combs, 1 pr. slippers, 1 roll of band- 
ages, lint, thread, needles, and buttons. These 
are distributed from depots in Washington and in 
the West, as the necessities of the troops require, 
a reserve stock being kept on hand for special 
emergencies. After the battle of Edward’s Ferry, 
for instance, three wagon loads of bedding, cloth- 
ing, hospital stores, stimulants and extra comforts 
and appliances for the wounded, were sent from 
Washington. 

Most of the articles are of value, some of them 
specially so to the donors. Some blankets have 
been sent in, that were used in the war of 1812. 
One blanket I noticed, the giver said had deen to 
California, and had kept him warm amid the snows 
of the Sierra Nevada, and he hoped it would warm 
some wounded patriot. Sometimes, truly patri- 
otic and Christian sentiments accompany the gift, 
and with it too I doubt not, a heartfelt prayer; 
and sometimes too,the fair donor asks that the re- 
eviver would write to her—“ a beau-catcher” in 
earnest. 

I will say a word about the distribution of these 
goods, and close. Thirty-four thousand five hun- 
dred articles of hospital clothing were distributed 
from the depots here, besides a large quantity of 
unclassified articles, to une hundred and _ thirty- 
six hospitals, in the month of November. About 
one thousand are daily distributed from this de- 
pot, whose money value is not less than $500.— 
Mors of the Sanitary Commission next time. 

G. F.N. 





Casually Emancipated 
Blacks. 


The 





Our philanthropists have a task to perform for 


the black population which the progress of the’ 
war is already liberating in great numbers. Dis- | 


pute the question of formal emancipation as we 
may, wherever our arms carry conquest in the 
rebel territory they bring freedom to the slave. 
Thousands leave the service of their masters 
whom te remand to bundage would cover our 
government and our people with infamy, and who 
must and will remain free. They will have to be 
organized into a regular and orderly svciety, in- 
structed, trained to self-dependence, and elevated, 
intellectually and morally, so far as the friendly 
aid ot the white race can accomplish these objects 
—and all this with as little direct intermeddling 
of the government as may be. 

Those who look to see the black population 
abandoning itself to the wildest license on becom- 
ing released from the compulsury obedience to 
the commands of the white race, are vexing them- 
selves with unnecessary fears. The black is nat- 
urally pacific, docile, good-tempered, forgiving 
and not inclined to cherish projects of revenge. 
The emancipation of his race in the British West 
Indies was followed by no tumults, no riots, no 
attempt of the blacks to ent the throats of their 
late masters and brain their children, such as cer- 
tain rhetoricians pretend to believe would foilow 
thy liberation of the bondmenof the South. All 
that could be said against them was that in the soft 
climate of their islands, which naturally disposes 
tu indolence, and where life is supported on such 
simple conditions and with so little labor, they 
chose at first to indulge themselves in a long, la- 
zy holiday. They are growing more industrious, 
however, with every year, acquiring a taste for 
the comforts of civilization and habits of forecast. 
If there was bloodshed in St. Domingo, it was 
because of an attempt to re-enslave the lberated 
negroes. The planters of the Svuth take great 
pains to persuade the world that they are not 
afraid of their slaves. If they are so confident of 
receiving no harm from their work-people while 
held in a state of compelled servitude, they may 
trust to their pacific and inoffensive disposition 
still more contidently when they are set free, ane 
have no further wrongs of which to complain, 

There are thousands of blacks now !n the neigh- 
borhood of Port Royal, emancipated by the effect 
of the war—made 

——“‘as free as Nature first made man,” 

and vet behaving themselves as quietly as_ if 
they had always been free. We heard at first 
that they wantonly wasted and destroyed proper- 
ty, and were wholly averse to work for their liv- 
ing. The story of their idleness was svvn dis- 
proved; they were found glad to perform any jobs 
that were offered them, and the cargoes of Sea 
Island cotton which have arrived from Beaufort 
were gathered and shipped by their industy. As 
to the causeless destruction of property in their 
master’s houses, the explanation is this: The 
field negroes, finding that their masters had run 
away, leaving their effects beiind them in their 
houses, suppused that they might have left their 
gold and silver also. They entered the luxurious 
and richly furnished dwellings, the inside of which 
they had never seen before, upened the drawers, 
and pulled out the contents, pred into the cup- 
boards, en.ptied the sideboards, and broke open 
the trunks, without discovering the object of their 
search. ‘Their masters bad plenty of money; it 
must be concealed somewhere. They had never 
seen a sofa or piano before, and thinking that 
hoards of cash might be hidden in these myster 
ious objects, they cut out the seats of the sofas 
and disembowelled the pianos. Finally, that no 
place in which it was possible to conceal moncy 
might be overlooked they ripped open the feather- 
beds. It was not that they wanted to destroy 
property— they only wanted to find money. 

We hear that the chaplains at Port Royal are 
interesting themse!ves in behalf of these ignorant 
people, whom their masters, for the most part, 
have kept in as abject a condit:on as possible, ana 
that they are taking great pains to instruct and 
advise them, and put them in che way of making 
the best use possible of their unexpected treedom, 
A few other benevolent individuals, we believe, 
are assuciated with them in this work, but this 
is only the beginning of what is yet to be dune. 
Plenty of occupation for the schoolmasters, and 
ample scope for the diligence of every class of !a- 
borers in che cause of human well being, will be 
found in the vast multitudes of men and women, 
untaught, yet tractable and easily guided, whom 
the sudden disruption of the connection of master 
and slave will throw upvn their charitable cares. 

—Eve. Post. 
_—— anne 
Bishop Taylor 
ON TUE SEVENTH OF ROMANS, 





Jeremy Taylor, the learned prelate of the 
period ef Charles L., admired alike for his 
abilities as a scholar, his eloquence as a preach- 
er, and his piety in private and public life, 
preached a discourse from the text, ** For the 
good that I would, [ do not; but the evil 
which I would not, that I do,” Rom. vii. 19. 
In the discourse are some remarks worthy of 
particular notice in such an inquiring age as 
the present. ‘* Doth St. Paul,” inquires the 
Bishop, ‘*‘ mean this of himself or of some 
other?” Aud he answers bis own inquiry by 
stating that it was undoubtedly spoken of an- 
other, adding, ** That St. Paul does not speak 
these words of himself, but describes the state 
of a carnal, unredeemed, unregenerate person, 





is expressly affirmed by St. Irenaeus and Ori- 
gen, by Tertullian and St. Basil, by ‘Theodoret 
and St. Chrysostom, by St. Jerome,” &e.-- 
The experience of Paul is found in the 8th 
chapter of Romans, and it was not an inap- 
propriate prayer of the goed deacon, during a 
revival of religion, ** O Lord, bring us all out 
of the 7th into the 8th chapter of Romans.” 
——Independent. 





Aspects of Judaism in 1862. 
MODERN JEWISH LITERATURE—DISTINGUISHED 
JEWISH SCHOLARS. 

In our former article on Modern Judaism, 
we beve traced the gradual abolition of the in- 
tolerant legislation to which the Jews have 
been exposed for so many centuries in all 
Christian countries, with the only exception of 
the United States. More speedily than from 
the politicians they acquired a full acknowledg- 
ment of their citizenship in the literary world. 
They began to distinguish themselves on this 
field toward the close of the past century, at 
the same time when the principle of universal 
religious toleration gained its first conquests on 
the continent of Europe. Moses Merdelssobn, 
one of the greatest men Judaism ever pro- 
duced, mediated to his co-religionists a proper 
understanding, if uot of the doctrines of 
Christianity, at least of the spirit of Christian 
civilization A new cra began in the literature 
of the Jews, in which its character and con- 
tents changed as thoroughly as expression and 
language. The Scriptures were translated in- 
to the living languages, and the standard works 
of modern literatures into Hebrew. Poetry, 
languages, and philology, pedagogies, and es- 
pecially their own thevlogy and history, bave 
been cultivated with great zeal. There is, in 
fact, hardly a nation of Europe whose recent 
history does not record among its most distin- 
guished authors the name of a Jew. Latin 
lexiecgraphy is greatly indebted to the excel- 
lent dictionary ot Dr. Freund, well known also 
in America by the translation of Dr. Andrews, 
and in Englaud by the translation of Dr. W. 
Smith. One of the best, if not the best, He- 
brew lexicons has bcen recently completed by 
Professor Fuerst of Leipsic. A new epoch in 
the literature on Mahommedanism was marked 
by the appearance of the admirable biography 
of Mahommed, by Dr. Well, now Professor at 
Heidelberg, which superseded all former works 
on the subject, and was followed by the equal- 
ly valuable Introduction into the Koran, and 
lfistory of the Caliphs, of the same author. 
Professor Valentin of Bern, Switzerland, is 
regurded as the greatest physiologist now liy- 
ing. ‘To Berthold Auerbach the histories of 
literature assign a front rank among the novel- 
writers of modern Germany. In those great 
focuses of literary life, the Imperial and Royal 
Academies of the European Capitals, the Jews 
are numerously and honorably represented. 
Their contributions to the Biblical literature 
of the old Testament are not yet so many and 
so remarkable as might be expected from their 
achievements in other departments of science. 
Yet also in this branch of literature there have 
been, of late, signs of great progress, and many 
Jewish scholars have iu particular distinguished 
themselves by elucidating difficult points of 
Christian archeology. An interest@® speci- 
men of this class of Jewish literature appeared 
last year in The American Theological Review, 
being a translation of a treatise of Rabbi Miel- 
ziner of Copenhagen, Denmark, on Slavery 
among the ancient Hebrews Another speci- 
men, a translation of an article of Dr. Saals 
ebuez, Professor at the University of Koénigs- 
berg, and one of the best [Lebrew scholars now 
living, on the same subject, may be found in 
the January number of The Bibliotheca Sacra. 


ATTITUDE OF EVANGELICAL PROTESTANTISM 
WITH REGARD TO THE JEWS. 

The acknowledgemert of tve literary merits 
of distinguished Jewish authors has been a 
general one among the three great schools 
which divide the Protestant world—the High 
Churchmen, the Evangelical schools, and the 
Ratioualists. in other respects the attitude of 
these three schools with regard to the Jewish 
population, has been greatly different. The 
High Churchmen of England, Germany, Hol- 
land, and other countries, have mostly united 
with the Roman Catholies in endeavoring to 
keep up a legislation which degrades the Jews 
to the condition of pariahs. ‘The Rationalists 
are in favor of giving them political and social 
liberty, but they lessen the difference which 
separates the Jewish and the Christian theolo- 
gies, and have never mac any noteworthy ef- 
forts for spreading among the Jews the knowl- 
edge of Christianity. The Evangelica! party 
of Protestantism, on the contrary, has both 
aided in the efforts made for the political eman- 
cipation of the Jews, aud at the same time has 
been unceasing in its effurts to spread ameng 
them a knowledge of the Christian religion.—- 
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A signal proo! of the sentiments of justice 
and charity which animate evangelical Protest- 
antism with regard to the Jews, has been given 
in the history of the Mortara case. Not only 
were all the evangelical chure’-es unanimous in 
condemning the outrage committed by the 
Papal Government against the sacred rights of 
parents, but they made noble und unceasing 
efforts to assist the Jews in obtaining a redress 
of this uvh ard-of grievance. It will be re- 
membered that an address to the English Gov- 
ernment, praying it to use its diplomatic in- 
fluence in behalf of the parents of the cbild 
Mortara, was signed by nearly all the bishops 
of the Church of England and by the leading 
men of all th» Dissenting denominations. And 
more recently, the representatives of the evan- 
gelical churches, assembled at the general 
meeting of the Evangelical Alliance at Geneva, 
resolved unanimously to attempt once more an 
intervention in behalf of the child Mortara. 

The special missionary societies for the con- 
version of the Jews are almost exclusively the 
work of the evangelical Protestants. They 
were first organized by those two great evan- 
gelical schools of Germany, the Moravians and 
the Pietists. In 1868 the London Society for 
the Jews was founded, which has since become 
the most iuiportant of all. Its receipts during 
the year ending May, 1861, amounted to £35, 
460, and its foreign operations extended to 
Holland, France, Italy, Germany, Poland, 
Turkey, Palestine, Egypt, Algiers, and other 
countries. 

INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON MODERN JUDA* 
ISM-—NUMEROUS AND, DISTINGUISHED CON- 
VERTS-—-REFORMATORY MOVEMENTS. 

The spirit of charity and justice which evan- 
gelical Christianity has shown towards the Jews 
in its missionary enterprises and missionary 
schoots, in its literature and in its political legis- 
lation, has not failed to produce great and 
giatifviog results. The Jews all over the 
world have learned to distinguish the evangeli- 
eal Christianity of the XIXth century from 
the persecuting churehes of former ages. ‘They 
no longer shun an acquaintance with Christian 
teachings and Christian institutions, but, on the 
contrary, they are cultivating it with great zeal, 
and thus promoting its influence on their eom- 
inunity. 

A_ large number, perhaps a majority of the 
Jewish children who receive a higher literary 
education, are brought up in Christian colleges 
and schools. Altiough they may take no part 
in the religious instruction, they easily imbibe 
Christian ideas, which, in minds earnestly in- 
quiring after religions truth, frequently lead to 
a full reception of the Gospel. The mission- 
schools which have been numerously established 
by the societies for the conversion cf the Jews, 
for the religious instruction uf Jewish children, 
have been in many places a great success ; as, 
ex. gr., in the Prussian proviace of Posen, in 
Constantinople, andin Cairo. An extraordi- 
uary receptivity for the doctrines of Christiani- 
ty was recently discovered, by a missionary 
agent of the London Society for the Jews, 
among the Jews of Abyssinia, calied Felashas, 
and counting more than a quarter of a million 
souls. The missionary, in a report delivered 
before the London Society in April 1861, ex- 
pressed the hape that a large portion of them 
would be gained for the Christian church. 

The fruits gathered by these missionary ef- 
forts are already large. The number of’ con- 
verts baptized by the. agents of the London 
Society of the Jews, during fifty years, is re- 
ported to amount to over 50,000. 
societies report likewise large numbers, and 
many have embraced Christianity without a 
direct instrumentality of any of the missionary 
societies. The converts belong to all classes of 
society, and not a few of them have greatly 
distinguished themselves as Christians. Thus 
Germany counts among the converts from Ju- 
daism the learned Neander, the yet unsurpassed 
historian of the Christian church, and Dr. 
Stahl, the great German jurist, statesman, and 
orator, who, though a leader of the mischievous 
High Churen movement, is yet esteemed by 
evangelical Protestants as one of the most 
earnest and gifted defenders of the Christian 
revelation against the attacks of modern ra- 
tionalism and skepticism. Among the numer- 
ous converts to Christianity in Holland are Dr. 
Da Costs and Dr. Capadose, two prominent 
advocates of evangelical principles in a country 
in which rationalisin at present prevails to a 
larger extent than anywhere else in Europe. 
The churches of England have likewise re- 
ceived numerous accessions, among whom were 
Dr. Alexander, the first Anglian Bishop of 
Jerusalem, Joseph Wolff, the eccentric mis- 
siouary, and others. The missionaries sent ous 
by the London Soviety for the Jews, and oth- 
er similar societies, are likewise, for the most 
part, Jewish converts, and many others, may 
be found in the ranks of the clergy of nearly 
every large Christiaa,chureh. 

These conversious..are not the only, fruit of 
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the more frequent and more friendly inter- 
course between the Jews and Christiaus.— 
Reformatory schools have sprung up among the 
Jews themselves, which endeavor to transplant 
many of the excellencies, which they have 
found in Christian countries to the Jewish soil. 
Their theological schools have been reorgan- 
ized ; preaching in the native languages has 
been largely introduced into their divine wor- 
ship; Christian literature on the Bible is ex- 
tensively studied and made use of; a distinc- 
tion is being made by many of their leading 
scholars between the teachinys of the Old Tes- 
tament and the Jewish traditions, and many of 
the latter are openly abrogated ; societies have 
been furmed fur promoting the study of the 
Old Testameat ; yea, it is reported that Jews 
at present liberally contribute to the circula- 
tion of the New Testament in Italy, and that 
they justify this proceeding by saying that the 
Protestants treat. them well, while the Catholic 
Chareh bas always persecuted them and exerts 
an influence over them wherever she can. 

There ean be. no doubt that Judaism all over 
the world is at present in agreat fermentation 
and ina state of transition. The leaven of 
Christianity is at work, and only needs the fos- 
tering care of the Christian churches to achieve 
still greater results than those recorded in the 
preceding article.— Independent. 





Our Help from Above. 





The nearer our thoughts come to the infinite 
and the divine, the more power have we over 
our troubles. The art of consolation is to a 
great degree the art of inspiration. Men are 
not comforted, except in trivial matters, by a 
discussion of their sorrows. It may be well, 
occasionally, to dissect the experience, to show 
its nature, to give a large and philosophical 
insight iato its necessary and its unnecessary 
elements. But to repeat this, is to lead a man 
back to himself. Trouble is like an eddy ; its 
waters fall into some faculty of the mind, wnd 
whirl and whirl around and about, till the fa- 
culty is worn soge. If the impounded current 
could find vent, spout out into the common 
channel, and move with the whole current, the 
heart would find relief. And this is the reason 
why men are comforted not so much by spe 
cial remedies applied immediately to their heart 
sores, as by a gencral treatment which shall 
give tone to the whole mind} and lift up above 
its petty annoyances and its serious sorrows 
A genial and inspiriting companion will ofteo 
bring relief to despondency which no words 
and no art had alleviated. A healthy and ex- 
uberant mind carries more than words can con- 
vey. There is a power ,that comes from the 
whole presence and air of such a person, that 
fives a vital exhilaration to a feeble mind, and 
ifts it up, as a tide coming in from the occan 
jifts astranded boat from the mud or sand, 
when all its crew could not help it. Aud thus 
it is given to some men to be natural consolers. 
Their face doeth good like a medicine. They 
fire the drooping. ‘They rake open the ashes 
of men buried, and throw fuel ou the reviving 
embers of life. It is a noble gift! A lumi- 
nous nature, shining too, as stars do, from in- 
wardness of light, and carrying uncon :cious 
cheer and guidance to hundreds, is one of God’s 
most generous gifts to man. 

In times of war, of commercial embarrass- 
ment, of domestic affliction, of industrial stag- 
nation, of public and private despondency, the 
pulpit and the sanctuary should exert an un 
wonted power. And now, more than ever, it 
will be found that high doctrines, so that they 
are right doctrines, and rightly handled, will 
be the most beneficial. There is no such 
power of control as that which the command 
of men’s religious sentiments gives; and the 
moral nature is controlled by things coming 
down to it from above; by unworldly, divine, 
eternul considerations. When one is imbued 
with these higher truths, he easily, of himself, 
controls his private troubles. And, after all, 
the very philosophy of helping is, ¢o enable a 
man to help himself. 

A hymn, a theme of sacred writ, a dis- 
2ourse, or a conversation that puts into a man’s 
mind an inspiring view of life to come, that 
brings him so near to God that he feels the 
divine thought about him like an atmosphere, 
and the assurance that all the resources of in- 
finite wisdom, and love, and power are open to 
his using, will make him invincible to care or 
grief. All moral sentiments are physicians to 
the passions. All higher feelings are medi- 
cines to the lower. ‘* Let your conversation be 
without covetousness, and be cor.tent with such 
things as ye have: for he hath suid, * I will 
never leave thee nor forsake thee.’ So that we 
may boldly say,‘ The Lerd is my helper, I wilt 
not fear what man shali do unto me.” If 
ever ministers and Christians should dwell in 
the realm of the highest truths, itisnow. Our 


strength and comfort do not come to us as 
mists, rising from the face of the earth and 


Birthright of Israel, The 





bearing with them all malarial exhalations, but 
fall down upon us as rains, from clouds that 
have been hurrying far up in the heavens, when 
winds and light and sweet air have left no evil 
in them, and lent them much good.— Beecher. 
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